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The  Gods  do  not  deduct  from 
man's  allotted  span  the  hours 
spent  in  ^siting. 

—Babylonian  Proverb 

It  has  been  said  that  Louisiana  has 
more  bridges  than  any  other  state. 
Bridges  naturally  mean  water.  The 
state  is  virtually  a  network  of  rivers, 
bayous  and  streams.  It  follows  then 
that  there  is  unexcelled  fresh  water 
fishing  from  Shreveport  to  Slidell  and 
from  Lake  Providence  to  Lake  Charles. 

As  for  salt  water  fishing,  Louisiana's 
vast  estuarine  area  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing nursery  grounds  for  many  species 
of  salt  water  fish,  and  the  country's 
most  valuable  nursery  grounds  for 
shrimp,  basic  food  for  many  salt  water 
fish. 

The  state's  offshore  waters  are 
among  the  most  productive  in  the 
world  for  sport  angling.  This  is  due 
in  great  part  to  the  thousands  of  off- 
shore oil  and  gas  platforms  that  have 
been  constructed  during  the  past  25 
years.  Serving  as  artificial  reefs,  they 
attract  and  concentrate  many  species 
of  salt  water  fish  that  were  not  present 
in  Louisiana  waters  12  years  ago. 

Just  over  a  decade  ago,  primarily 
pioneered  by  the  New  Orleans  Big 
Game  Fishing  Club,  a  new  world 
famous  frontier  of  big  game  fishing 
was  opened.  Big  game  fishermen  from 
all  parts  of  Louisiana  and  other  states 


as  well  catch  giant  blue  marlin,  white 
marlin,  sailfish,  bull  dolphin,  wahoo, 
and  Mako  sharks.  The  latter  are  listed 
as  big  game  fish  aitd  are  relatively  rare 
and  highly  prized 

These  warm  months,  lasting  from 
May  through  September  and  into 
early  October,  are  ones  that  bring  at 
least  50-odd  fishing  contests  or  rodeos. 
They  provide  the  finest  in  competi- 
tive fishing  and  lucky  anglers  are 
rewarded  with  handsome  trophies, 
generally  for  first,  second,  and  third 
placing  fish  in  each  rodeo  or  contest. 

There  are  at  least  a  half-dozen  huge 
tarpon  rodeos  that  are  considered 
coastal  classics.  They  pay  tribute  to 
the  platinum-hued,  leaping,  tail-walk- 
ing, battling  tarpon,  considered  one 
of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest,  salt 
water  game  fish.  But  none  of  these 
fishing  contests  is  limited  to  tarpon 
alone. 

In  the  larger  fishing  rodeos  there 
are  often  as  many  as  27  species  of 
eligible  fish  in  the  hook  and  line 
division.  These  include  tarpon,  cobia, 
dolphin,  jackfish,  catfish,  speckled 
trout,  amberjack,  bluefin  tuna,  shark, 
barracuda,  bluefish,  spadefish,  black- 
fin  tuna,  Spanish  mackerel,  white 
marlin,  sailfish,  drum,  bonito,  king 
mackerel,  blue  marlin,  flounder,  tri- 
pletail,  sheepshead,  redfish,  red  snap- 
per, yellowfin  tuna,  and  wahoo. 

Many  non-residents  do  not  believe 
Louisiana  has  such  a  staggering  array 
of  game  and  food  fish  in  its  state 
waters.  They  often  feel  that  fishing 
stories   coming  from   Louisiana   are 


"fishing  tales"  and  highly  exaggerated. 
This  is  far  from  fact,  as  we  who  live 
in  Louisiana  and  fish  our  waters  well 
know. 

Now  that  we  are  heading  into  the 
peak  months  of  what  might  be  called 
unexcelled  fresh  water  angling,  there 
IS  the  prospect  of  a  full  summer  ahead 
of  saltwater  fishing.  Of  course,  fresh- 
water fishing  will  continue  to  occupy 
the  recreational  activities  of  those  in 
the  uppermost  parishes  of  the  state; 
but  many  will  be  journeying  to  the 
coastal  parishes  to  participate  in  the 
saltwater  rodeos  that  are  so  numerous 
and  continuing  to  increase  with  each 
passing  year. 

I  might  mention  that  latest  availa- 
ble figures  show  that  342,846  fishing 
licenses  were  sold  in  1972.  Presently, 
we  do  not  have  a  universal  fishing 
license  for  all  anglers  who  have 
reached  their  16th  birthday  or  the  age 
of  60  years,  at  which  time  they  are 
granted  permanent  free  fishing  per- 
mits. This  would  add  additional 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  cane  pole 
fishermen  to  the  number  of  Ucense 
holders.  It  would  also  increase  Loui- 
siana's share  of  federal  funds. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  of  the 
$2  resident,  fishing  license  fee,  half 
goes  to  hyacinth  control  work, 
enhancing  our  freshwater  lakes, 
streams  and  bayous. 

I  would  like  to  close  these  remarks 
with  a  sincere  wish  that  all  fishermen 
enjoy  the  wholesome  outdoor  recrea- 
tion that  lies  ahead,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  next  six  months. 
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Out  of  the  Roaring  Twenties  came  an  important  part  of  American 

history.  A  truly  fantastic  era,  the  Twenties  were  jam-packed  with 

new  inventions,  new  ideas,  new  trends,  and  new  fads. 
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TALE  OF  THE  TERRAPIN 


Large  protruding  eye  sockets,  serrated-like  mouth  and 
powerful  jaws,  and  wrinkled  slate-gray  skin  covered  with 
irregular  black  dots  are  unmistakable  markings  of  the 
Diamondback  terrapin. 

Remember  "flapper  dresses?" 
Remember  the  "Charleston?" 
Remember  "Prohibition?" 
Remember  the  Diamondback 
terrapin? 

The  Diamondback  terrapin?  What 
has  the  Diamondback  terrapin  to  do 
with  the  Twenties? 

A  lot.  There  are  some  who  will 
argue  that  of  all  the  fads  in  the 
Twenties  the  terrapin  was  hottest. 
They  say  that  Prohibition  made  the 
terrapin  tops  on  the  hit-parade. 
Remember  "Terrapin  a  la  Mary- 
land?" No,  it  wasn't  a  dance  craze. 

When  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment became  law,  "Terrapin  a  la 
Maryland"  became  one  of  the  most 
popular  dishes  of  the  era.  There 
was  a  moment  when  it  was  believed 


%A^^^^'^ 


Terrapins  come  ashore  each  spring 
to  lay  their  eggs  in  sheil  beds,  a  trait 
that  led  to  massive  trapping  of  the 
species  many  years  ago. 
Upper,  right  -  Terrapin  eggs  on  a 
shell  bank  in  Louisiana 's  coastal 
islands. 

Right  -  Biologically,  the  female  can 
lay  anywhere  from  six  to  twenty-five 
eggs  in  one  to  five  clutches  per  year. 


this  gourmet's  treat,  prepared  with 
wine,  eggs,  and  vegetables,  would 
jump  into  the  Number  One  steak- 
and-potatoes  position.  But  then,  in 
the  Twenties  (during  Prohibition, 
remember)  it  was  not  legal  to  serve 
sherry  wine  with  steal<  and  pota- 
toes, but  it  was  permitted  to  serve 
sherry  with  terrapin.  For  that  was, 
and  is,  how  "Terrapin  a  la  Mary- 
land" is  concocted. 


Hi 


listory  shows  that  between  1920 
and  1933  (Prohibition!)  Diamond- 
back  terrapin  marketeers  were 
paying  as  high  as  $90  per  dozen 
for  the  little  saltwater  turtles.  Dit- 
mars'  book  on  reptiles,  printed  dur- 
ing the  Twenties,  stated  that  a  Dia- 
mondback  terrapin  measuring 
seven-and-a-half  inches  long  and 
five-and-a-half  inches  wide  mar- 
keted for  approximately  six  dollars 
each.  The  text  also  stated  that  pay- 
ment soared  substantially  for  every 
half-inch  over  the  standard  seven- 
and-a-half  inch  measurement, 
roughly  rounding  out  to  be  about 
a  dollar  an  inch  for  every  inch  over 
seven. 

Sixty  to  seventy-five  dollars  a 
dozen  was  not  uncommon  at  all. 
Although  no  exact  menu  prices  for 
"Terrapin  a  la  Maryland"  in  the 
Twenties  could  be  found,  one 
would  assume  that  because  of  the 
sherry-drenched  demand  the  a  la 
cartesum  was  relatively  impressive. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  incorrect 
to  imply  that  only  during  Prohibition 
were  terrapins  eaten,  though  this 
era  appears  earmarked  for  peak 
popularity.  It  remains  that  of  all  the 
different  turtle  meats,  the  Dia- 
mondback  terrapin  is  said  to  pos- 
sess the  finest  available.  There  are 


accounts  of  its  usage  dating  back 
to  the  18th  century  when  it  was 
utilized  as  a  cheap  source  of  food 
for  slaves.  Then  in  the  1 9th  century 
its  status  revolved  from  slavery  to 
aristocracy  in  that  the  meat  of  the 
Diamondback  became  a  whim  of 
fashion  and  was  relegated  to  a  dish 
"for  gourmets  only." 


Ms  with  most  products,  demand 
almost  always  produces  a  supply, 
so  the  Diamondback  terrapin 
became  a  sought-after  commodity, 
harvested  in  great  abundance  all 
the  way  from  the  Atlantic  coastal 
areas  to  Florida,  Mississippi,  Texas, 
and  Louisiana,  with  Louisiana  pro- 
ducing for  a  time  a  large  quantity 
of  terrapins  sold  on  the  market. 

Tony  Zar,  a  76-year-old  commer- 
cial fisherman  and  trapper  who  has 
spent  his  life  in  Louisiana's  bayou 
country  near  Barataria,  remembers 
well  the  terrapin  market  in  1 920. 

"Lord,  you  could  sell  every  ter- 
rapin you  could  get  your  hands 
on,"  the  old-timer  recalls,  "and  I 
used  to  trap  'em  and  seine  'em  as 
a  sideline  to  supplement  my  income 
from  furs. 

"You  see,  terrapins  could  be 
found  in  almost  any  saltwater 
marsh.  The  females  —  they're  the 
ones  you  eat,  not  the  bulls 
(males)  —  crawl  ashore  in  May  and 
June  to  lay  their  eggs,  and  we  used 
to  build  traps  to  catch  them.  Some 
terrapin  hunters  knew  how  to  probe 
around  in  the  mud  with  sticks  — 
terrapins  hibernate  between 
October  and  March  by  burying 
themselves  in  the  mud  —  and  they 
would  dig  them  out.  I  never  did  this, 
though." 

Zar  explained  how  terrapin  trap- 


ping was  done  in  the  old  days.  He 
said  the  females  seek  out  a  shell 
beach  each  spring  and  come 
ashore,  find  a  spot  in  the  shells,  dig 
a  hole  with  the  back  legs,  deposit 
the  eggs,  cover  them  with  shells, 
and  then  return  to  the  water.  The 
eggs,  any  number  from  six  to 
twenty-five,  are  left  either  to  hatch 
out  or  be  uncovered  and  eaten  by 
predators  such  as  the  raccoon. 

Zar  said  turtle  trappers  would 
erect  planks  horizontally  and  angu- 
lated  to  a  narrow  opening  along  the 
shell  banks.  At  the  small  open  end 
(the  large  open  end  would  be  open 
at  the  waterline  so  the  turtles  could 
crawl  up  between  the  boards)  the 
trappers  would  sink  a  barrel  in  the 
shells,  level  with  the  shells.  And 
when  the  turtle  crawled  up  between 
the  boards  and  finally  to  the  narrow 
opening  she  would  fall  over  into  the 
barrel.  Zar  said  many  times  there 
would  be  as  many  as  twenty-five 
terrapins  in  one  barrel. 

"I  can  remember  John  Ludwig  at 
Grand  Isle  and  Jules  Fisher  at 
Barataria  —  they're  gone  now,  but 
they  were  good  turtle  trappers  in 
those  days  and  sold  a  lot  of  ter- 
rapins. We  used  to  seine  them,  too, 
the  terrapins,  I  mean.  We  used  to 
float  along  a  bayou  or  canal  and 
knock  on  the  side  of  the  skiff.  If 
there  was  turtles  there  they  would 
poke  their  heads  out  of  the  water 
to  see  where  the  noise  was  comin' 
from  and  we'd  scoop  them  up. 

"Boy,  that  was  a  long  time  ago. 
Nobody  even  messes  with  terrapins 
no  more." 


I  he  true  reason  for  popularity  and 
demand  decrease  appears  nothing 
more  than  speculation.  Zar  said  he 


This  salt-marsh  reptile  was  the  basis 
for  the  renown  "Terrapin  a  la 
Maryland"  dishes  that  were  so 
popular  during  the  Twenties. 


knew  no  reason  for  the  demise. 
Several  old-timers  who  believe  it 
was  the  "garnishments"  rather 
than  the  turtle  itself  say  that  Prohi- 
bition's repeal  brought  the  demand 
to  a  screeching  halt.  And  C.  D.  Hoy, 
long-time  New  Orleans  seafood 
dealer,  said  it  probably  was  the 
method  of  catching  terrapins  that 
caused  the  end  of  the  fishing  for 
them. 

"The  market  was  real  good  at  one 
time,"  Hoy  explained,  "especially 
during  the  early  Twenties  and  Thir- 
ties. But  it  seems  that  once  terrapin 
trapping  was  stopped,  the  terrapin 
wasn't  harvested  as  a  fisheries 
product  any  longer. 

"When  they  did  away  with  the 
barrel  method  and  seining  was  the 
only  way  the  terrapin  could  be 
taken  legally,  the  fishermen  quit 
fishing  for  them.  One  would  catch 
so  many  specimens  in  a  seine  that 
the  weight  of  the  terrapins  killed  a 
great  percentage  of  the  harvest, 
which  could  not  be  sold.  So 
eventually,  fishermen  stopped 
catching  thern  altogether.  I  used  to 
sell  a  lot  of  them,  but  I  haven't  had 
any  in  quantity  in  nearly  ten  years 
and  even  then  they  were  hard  to 
get." 


He 


loy  said  that  he  last  marketed 
terrapins  to  the  Chinese  on  the 
West  Coast. 

"They  cook  them  with  Chinese 
herbs  and  make  a  potion  that  is 


Producing  the  finest  turtle  meat 
obtainable,  the  Diamondback 
terrapin  once  was  in  great  demand 
but  the  populanty  for  terrapin 
concoctions  generally  has  become  a 
thing  of  the  past. 


supposed  to  give  one  vitality.  Tine 
price  of  terrapin  even  now^  still  runs 
about  $4  each,  but  you  can't  get 
them  anymore.  It's  not  because 
they  aren't  available,  but  because 
nobody  fishes  them." 

The  seafood  dealer  reiterated 
Zar's  statements  about  Grand  Isle's 
harvests,  saying  that  many  years 
ago  terrapins  were  trapped  in  large 
numbers  on  the  island.  "Yes,  but 
that  is  a  thing  of  the  past." 

Turtles  apparently  were  respon- 
sible for  problems  in  the  Louisiana 
fishing  industry  years  ago,  for  in 
1942  the  Department  of  Conser- 
vation published  a  bulletin  by 
James  Nelson  Gowanlock,  chief 
biologist,  called,  "Catching  Tur- 
tles." 

From  context,  although  no 
specific  reference  to  terrapin  was 
made,  it  specifically  suggested  that 
traps  be  used  by  sportsfishermen 
who  "wished  to  improve  their 
ponds  by  removing  gar  and  those 
other  serious  enemies  of  game 
fish  —  turtles."  The  bulletin  went  on 
to  say  that  "traps  should  be  visited 
every  couple  days  so  that  the  tur- 
tles could  be  removed  and  des- 
troyed." 

From  this  account,  it  is  suspected 
that  at  one  point  the  turtle  (and  it 
could  be  assumed  that  terrapins 
were  caught  in  the  turtle  traps)  was 
a  nuisance  to  the  fisherman.  But 
then,  again  its  future  was  altered 
when  later  the  trapping  of  turtles 
was  outlawed  and  the  terrapin, 
specifically,  was  protected  from 
traps.  Even  the  present  1972-73 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
regulations  outlaw  the  use  of  ter- 
rapin traps  of  any  kind. 


It  has  been  proved  that  terrapin 
farming  is  practical,  but  it  is  not 
certain  just  how  many  terrapin 
farms  are  operational  and  where 
the  market  lies.  Research  shows 
that  terrapins  in  captivity  need  salt- 


water (as  they  do  in  the  wild)  to  help 
prevent  a  fungus  growth  on  their 
shells,  and  their  essential  diet 
includes  mollusks,  fish,  crusta- 
ceans, and  insects. 

They  spend  most  of  their  time 
either  basking  in  the  sun  or  floating 
nearly  submerged  with  only  the  tip 
of  their  nose  above  the  surface, 
seemingly  treading  water  with  their 
powerful,  webbed,  hind  feet. 

The  species  possesses  a  most 
unique  reproductive  characteristic 
in  that  it  is  able  to  defer  fertilization 
for  up  to  four  years,  since  females 
are  capable  of  hatching  out  ferti- 
lized eggs  for  four  years  after  a 
single  mating. 


Wt 


hat's  the  destiny  of  the  Dia- 
mondback  terrapin?  For  certain, 
with  trapping  prohibited  and  no 
fishing  for  industry, the  terrapin 
populus  has  undergone  an  enor- 
mous rejuvenation. 

They  can  be  found  in  almost  any 
salt  marsh,  can  be  observed  depo- 
siting eggs  in  the  coastal  shell 
banks,  and  will  continue  to  hiber- 
nate every  winter.  Yet,  terrapin 
concoctions,  though  tasty,  are  not 
much  in  demand  any  longer,  a  cir- 
cumstance that  does  not  seem  to 
justify  a  specialized  fishery. 

Their  predators  continue  to  des- 
troy their  eggs,  but  nearly  not  so 
many  as  even  to  put  the  slightest 
dent  in  their  populations.  And  no 
matter  which  way  it  is  argued,  the 
Diamondback  terrapin  remains  the 
finest,  choicest,  and  most  succu- 
lent turtle  meat  obtainable. 


Oo  what  is  the  destiny?  Who 
knows.  Maybe  one  day  soon  the 
Charleston  might  grab  hold  again. 
Or  perhaps  "flapperdresses"  might 
come  back  in  style.  Meanwhile, 
though,  the  Diamondback  terrapin 
just  waits. 


Once  her  eggs  are  deposited,  the 
female  terrapin  covers  tiiem  witli 
stiells  by  sweeping  motions  of  tier 
hind  legs. 
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"How  much  scientific  research  has  been 
done  on  deer  in  Louisiana?"  "Should 
does  be  harvested  right  along  with 
bucks?"  "Is  it  true  a  spike  this  year  will 
be  a  trophy  buck  in  three  years?"  The 
Louisiana  Conservationist  asked  John 
D.  Newsom,  wildlife  scientist  and  deer 
authority,  these  questions  and  many 
others  in  an  exclusive  interview.  His 
answers  shed  a  whole  new  light  on  . . . 
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Although  not  as  commonly  discussed  as  the  weattier, 
in-depth  deer  research  has  been  an  integral  part  of  scientific 
wildlife  investigation  in  Louisiana  since  1950.  Resultant  data 
intrigued  biological  scientists,  and  instead  of  the  program 
terminating  in  the  years  which  followed,  it  mushroomed 
into  a  field  of  intensive  study,  like  chain  reaction  where 
one  find  led  to  another. 

John  D.  Newsom  played  a  leading  role  in  these  investiga- 
tions. Newsom,  who  has  spent  the  past  twenty  years  for- 
mulating documented  facts  pertaining  to  deer,  their  nutri- 
tional requirements,  and  their  antler  development,  began 
putting  his  material  on  record  in  the  early  fifties.  In  1965, 
as  leader  of  the  Louisiana  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research 
Unit  he  initiated  an  investigation,  by  the  Louisiana  unit  in 
the  School  of  Forestry  and  Wildlife  Management  and  the 
Southern  Forest  Experiment  Station  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  concerned  with  nutritional  requirements  for  south- 
ern deer. 

Today,  the  nutritional  studies  project  is  co-sponsored  by 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Wildlife  Management  Institute, 
and  Louisiana  State  University.  Newsom  tells,  in  the  follow- 
ing interview,  just  what  twenty  years  of  research  and  expe- 
rience have  uncovered  and  why  findings  are  important  to 
other  researchers,  outdoorsmen,  and  more  importantly,  the 
hunter. 

Newsom:  Our  program  at  Ben  Hur  Farm  of  the  Louisiana 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  produced  one-and-a-half- 
year-old  bucks  that  averaged  5.4  antler  points  and  141 
pounds,  and  two-and-a-half-year-old  bucks  averaging  8.2 
antler  points  and  178  pounds.  Now  those  are  getting  into 
the  trophy  buck  range,  and  all  we  did  was  feed  them  prop- 
erly and  give  them  fresh  water  daily. 

Interviewer:  But  what  are  you  getting  to?  Aren't  you  just 
proving  that  hand-cared-for  deer,  like  pets,  will  be  a  lot 
fatter  and  healthier  than  those  in  the  wild? 

Newsom:  No,  that's  not  the  point  at  all.  The  point  is 
heredity  and  nutrition.  Everyone  talks  about  fat  deer 
and  trophy  deerand  they  can't  understand  why 
each  year  all  they  see  on  their  leases  are  scrag- 
gly,  underweight  bucks  and  does.  So  what 
it  all  boils  down  to  is  there's  a  problem 
there,  either  with  nutrition  or  heredity 
or  both,  because  we  know  for  a  fact 
that  healthy  bucks,  nutritionally  and 
genetically,  at  a  year  and  a  half  old 
should  have  between  four  and 
eight  points  on  his  rack  and 
weigh   over  125  pounds.   If 
they  do  not,  there  is  some- 
thing wrong. 

Interviewer:  I  take  it,  then, 
you  are  saying  that  nutri- 
tional requirements,  he- 
redity,    population,     and 
range     management     all 
tie  together  for  the  good 
of  the  species? 
Newsom:  Certainly.  It  is  not 
this  matter  of  pet  deer-you 
know,  if  you  feed  him  a  lot  he'll 
grow  fatter  than  wild  deer.  The 
truth  of  it  is  that  on  good  deer 
range  where  the  herds  are  genet- 
ically sound  and  there  is  sufficient 
browse,  deer  will  be  healthy  and 
heavy  in  the  wild.  Basically,  if  a  deer 


is  genetically  put  together  well  and  if  he  has  sufficient  food 
on  the  range  he  occupies,  he  can  be  a  prime  trophy  ani- 
mal —  lots  of  meat  and  beautiful  antlers. 
Interviewer:  John,  what  is  it  that  affects  the  weight  of  a 
buck  and  doe,  and  what  determines  the  size  of  the  buck's 
rack? 

Newsom:  First,  let  me  warn  you  that  there  are  many  old- 
timers  who  will  disagree  with  what  I  have  to  say.  To  answer 
your  question,  bucks  and  does  conform  to  sound  biological 
principles,  so  the  way  they  tick  depends  upon  the  parts 
they  are  made  from.  Therefore,  if  a  fawn  is  the  offspring 
of  a  genetically  healthy  buck  and  doe,  the  fawn  has  the 
potential  to  be  a  healthy  animal.  If  it  has  sufficient  food  — 
no  shortage,  remember  —  as  it  grows  and  no  problems  with 
diseases,  parasites,  accidents,  and  so  forth,  it  will  grow 
straight  and  strong.  Assuming  the  fawn,  let's  say  it's  a  male, 
has  a  large  frame  and  its  heredity  and  food  requirement 
are  satisfied,  that  animal  will  probably  reach  adulthood  as 
a  heavy,  fat,  prime  animal  with  a  gorgeous  set  of  antlers. 
And  even  if  it  is  of  small  frame,  it  will  still  be  fat  for  its 
frame  and  still  have  a  beautiful  set  of  antlers.  However, 
if  just  one  factor  is  missing,  if  there  is  not  enough  to  eat. 
or  if  heredity  was  inferior,  the  buck  will  be  inferior  in  size 
and  antler  development.  Physiology  and  nutrition  must  be 
there,  or  the  deer  will  be  inferior  and  never  grow  to  trophy 
size. 

Interviewer:  You  mean,  what  he  eats  will  govern  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  antlers? 

Newsom:  Naturally.  Antlers  grow  just  as  do  the  rib  bones 
and  spine  and  leg  bones  of  the  animal.  However,  body 
growth  takes  precedence  over  antler  growth,  and  only 
bucks  that  achieve  large  body  growth  will  develop  large 
antlers.  Don't  be  confused.  The  antlers  are  not  formed  after 
the  rest  of  the  deer  is  full  grown,  even  though  the  formation 
is  on  the  end  of  the  nutrition  chain.  The  deer  grows  as 
a  whole,  every  part  at  once,  but  the  other  anatomy  requires 
its  constituents  first,  leaving  what's  left  for  antler  growth. 
So  you  can  see  that  with  improper  nutrition,  some  part 
of  the  animal  is  going  to  suffer;  and  since  the  antlers  are 
on  the  end  of  the  line,  so  to  speak,  a  deer  short  on  nutrition 
is  going  to  be  short  on  antlers  ...  his  whole  life.  One  other 
point  should  be  made  here  —  real  "he-man"  trophy  bucks 
are  seldom  ever  less  than  four  to  five  years  of  age. 
Interviewer:  And  weight  of  the  animal  —  heredity  and  nutri- 
tion again? 

Newsom:  Exactly.  We  can't  get  away  from  it.  The  deer's 
frame  is  cast  by  genetics,  but  the  weight  he  carries  on 
the  frame  is  directly  related  to  his  food  intake.  A  buck  on 
good  range  in  his  early  years  could  develop  a  big  frame; 
but  because  of  overpopulation  or  range  deterioration  in 
later  years  he  would  be  thin  and  wear  a  very  poor  set  of 
antlers. 

Interviewer:  So  now  we  have  habitat  entering  into  the  pic- 
ture, right? 

Newsome:  Yes,  but  the  role  of  habitat  can  not  be  looked 
at  only  from  the  welfare  of  the  deer.  You  have  to  see  the 
whole  picture.  Every  species  which  lives  in  the  woods  and 
eats  the  same  foods  deer  do  will  govern  the  amount  of 
food  available  to  the  deer  population.  If  you  get  right  down 
to  defining  proper  habitat  you  would  have  to  say  it  is  an 
area  composed  of  all  the  ingredients  necessary  to  support 
its  inhabitants  at  healthy  levels  during  every  season  of  the 
year.  Where  deer  are  concerned,  the  habitat  must  provide 
them  sufficient  nutrition  or  they  suffer  the  expense  of  prime 
growth  and  antler  development.  And  realize,  too,  that  habi- 
tat management  is  not  like  lowering  the  river  when  you 
can't  raise  the  bridge—  you  cannot  plant  more  habitat. 


Nutritional  requirements,  heredity,  population,  and  range 
management  are  all  criteria  for  the  good  of  the  species. 


The  Ben  Hur  Farm  experimentation  was  invaluable  to 
statistics  pertaining  to  nutrition  and  heredity  in  deer. 


so  you  have  to  remove  some  of  the  deer.  It  is  a  requirement 
of  solid  conservation  affecting  every  species  that  lives  on 
the  range. 

Interviewer:  When  you  say  "harvest"  —  remove  some 
deer  —  you  mean  bucks  and  does? 
Newsom:  Why,  of  course.  Deer  management  research  has 
shown  conclusively  that  w/henever  you  have  enough  deer 
to  hunt,  you  ought  to  hunt  does  as  well  as  bucks.  By 
overprotecting  the  does  you  can  ruin  the  reproductive 
potential  of  the  herd.  In  an  area  of  overpopulation,  not  only 
quality  will  diminish  and  nutrition  become  short,  but  repro- 
duction will  decrease,  too.  Fetus  resorption  is  a  common 
phenomenon  in  deer  herds  on  poor  range,  even  though 
a  doe  will  breed  and  conceive  under  conditions  of  stress 
caused  by  poor  nutrition.  She  can  not  carry  the  fetus  to 


full  term;  so  in  the  early  stages  of  pregnancy,  fetuses  not 
properly  nourished  will  die  and  subsequently  be  resorbed. 
Some  will  argue,  then,  that  this  is  Mother  Nature's  way 
of  keeping  an  area  from  overpopulation  and  there  is  no 
need  for  hunting  does.  The  counterargument  in  this  case 
is  that  once  such  a  situation  exists.  Mother  Nature  does 
nothing  to  correct  the  degenerative  process  which  takes 
place  within  the  herd  —  she  does  not  make  the  herd  any 
healthier  —  and  whether  new  fawns  are  produced  or  not, 
the  herd  will  continue  to  decline  until  the  entire  herd  is 
scraggly,  inferior,  unhealthy,  and  pitifully  surviving.  So  you 
are  only  defeating  your  own  purpose  of  management  if  you 
do  not  harvest  does. 

Interviewer:  Well,  what  about  spikes?  Should  you  harvest 
them,  too? 


Newsom:  In  my  opinion,  the  spikes  should  be  the  first  ones 
to  go!  The  idea  of  saving  spikes  stems  from  the  notion 
that  a  spike  this  year  will  be  a  prime  trophy  buck  next  year. 
He  could  be,  I  suppose,  if  lack  of  proper  nutrition  causes 
him  to  be  a  spike  and  the  following  year  a  modern  miracle 
occurs  and  his  range  provides  him  with  an  abundance  of 
nutritious  browse.  We  know  that  a  genetically  sound  year- 
and-a-half-old  deer  on  an  adequate  plane  of  nutrition 
should  have  between  four  and  eight  points.  So  how  do 
you  explain  spikes?  They  are  inferior  animals,  either  from 
the  standpoint  of  heredity  or  nutrition,  and  they  should  be 
harvested  before  they  are  able  to  breed  and  produce  infe- 
rior offspring.  Believe  me,  a  spike  this  year  will  not  be  a 
trophy  tsuck  next  year.  Oh,  he'll  have  more  than  spikes 
next  season  for  sure,  but  the  rack  will  be  a  far  cry  from 
any  trophy  antlers.  One  other  point  —  spikes  can  mate! 
A  common  old  wives'  tale  is  that  only  buck  deer  with 
branched  antlers  will  mate;  but  the  fact  is  button  bucks 
are  able  to  mate  when  they  are  six  months  old.  I  maintain 


that  if  he  has  visible  antlers  .  .  .  harvest  him  during  your 
deer  season. 

Interviewer:  John,  we  were  talking  about  management 
before  and  how  it  affects  the  deer  range.  Just  what  on 
the  range  is  browse?  What  is  it  deer  eat? 
Newsom:  Okay,  browse  is  defined  as  the  leafy  twigs,  buds, 
shoots,  and  leaves  of  woody  plants.  But  that  doesn't  cover 
it  lock,  stock,  and  barrel  because  browse  in  one  deer  range 
might  be  different  from  browse  in  another  deer  range.  And 
to  be  sure,  deer  are  darn  finicky  eaters  and  unpredictable 
where  what  they  eat  is  concerned.  Deer  do  not  eat  all 
browse  from  all  plants  —  a  very  small  percentage  of  all 
green  material  on  any  range  can  be  considered  deer 
browse.  Each  section  of  the  state  has  a  different  group 
of  plants  that  are  preferred  by  deer,  and  strangely  enough 
preferences  differ  from  one  area  to  another.  A  preferred 
plant  in  one  section  of  the  state  may  rarely  be  taken  in 
another  section. 

Interviewer:  Well,  what  about  mast  crops  like  nuts  and 
acorns? 

Newsom:  Mast  can  not  be  considered  staple  food  on  any 
range  because  it  is  not  an  annually  dependable  source 
of  food.  Remember  we  defined  good  range  as  one  which 
provides  adequate  levels  of  nutrition  during  all  seasons  of 
the  year?  Well,  mast  does  not  fit  into  this  definition.  Actually, 
mast  crops  are  like  desserts  after  the  main  meal  —  they 
help  out  a  lot,  but  who  could  survive  fitfully  on  a  steady 
diet  of,  say,  gum  drops,  or  chocolate  chip  cookies,  or  lemon 
pie?  You  must  realize,  too,  that  there  is  competition,  as 
we  previously  mentioned,  among  the  species  on  the  range 
.  .  .  among  the  deer,  among  the  deer  and  other  animals 
which  eat  deer  foods.  So  when  it  all  gets  down  to  the 
nitty-gritty,  the  natural  range  can  stand  only  so  much  com- 
petition before  the  inhabitants  begin  to  feel  the  effects. 


Newsom  maintains  that  "spikes"  are  inferior  animals, 
either  from  the  standpoint  of  heredity  or  nutrition. 


"Deer  with  visible  antlers  should  be  harvested  during  deer 
season.  "  Newsom  adds. 


Interviewer:  Then  is  that  the  reason  for  harvest?  I  mean, 
it  isn't  all  an  effort  to  raise  trophy  antlers,  is  it? 
Newsom:  No,  it  isn't  a  matter  of  trophy  antlers;  but  it  is 
a  matter  of  antlers  and  what  antlers  mean.  A  beautiful  set 
of  antlers  automatically  tells  you  that  the  deer  wearing  them 
is  in  prime  physical  condition  —  genetically  and  nutrition- 
ally. It  also  tells  you  that  the  range  is  capable  of  supporting 
the  deer  herd  this  fine  specimen  comes  from.  It  is  a  matter 
of  continuation  of  the  species,  but  a  healthy  species.  Even 
the  nature  study  enthusiasts  benefit.  A  guy  who  does  not 
hunt  may  spend  hours  sitting  in  the  woods  with  a  pair  of 
binoculars  ...  he  wants  to  see  an  exceptionally  fine  speci- 
men deer,  not  a  scrawny  one.  But  if  the  deer  herd  is  not 
managed  properly,  the  guy  may  end  up  seeing  many  deer, 
but  he  will  have  a  poor  impression  of  deer  and  deer 
management.  In  all  honesty,  poor  deer  are  signals  to  all 
involved  that  the  range  on  which  they  live  is  in  dire  need 
of  a  good  management  program.  And  the  best  way  to 


'.^"T.- 


manage  a  deer  herd  is  to  harvest  some  of  the  deer 
Interviewer:  Is  hunting  the  best  method  of  harvest? 
Newsom:  Yes.  Transplanting  deer  from  one  range  to 
another  is  not  the  answer  in  Louisiana.  What's  the  purpose 
of  it?  Louisiana  has  deer  on  every  range  which  can  support 
deer.  Put  more  deer  on  that  range  and  you  shift  the  problem 
from  one  area  to  another  —  that's  defeating  your  purpose. 
The  problem  isn't  the  number  of  deer  —  for  Lord  knows 
there  are  deer  all  over  the  state  —  the  problem  is  the 
number  of  healthy  deer.  To  conserve  the  ones  we  have 


On  good  deer  range  where  the  herds  are  genetically  sound 
and  there  is  sufficient  browse,  deer  will  be  healthy  and 
heavy  in  the  wild. 

Antler  development  in  a  nutritionally  sound  buck;  the 
smallest  rack  was  dropped  from  a  VA-year-old  deer,  and 
the  other  racks,  all  from  the  same  deer,  show  growth 
stages  annually  to  AVi  years.  Note  that  the  buck  was  never 
a  spike. 


we  must  provide  good  range,  and  too  many  deer  on  one 
range  is  not  good  management.  It's  like  inviting  ten  persons 
to  a  party  and  having  enough  food  for  ten  persons.  If 
thirteen  show  up,  everyone  eats  less.  With  deer,  since  what 
they  eat  directly  influences  their  growth  and  health,  this 
could  be  a  serious  situation.  But  with  deer  and  people, 
you  correct  the  situation  on  the  range  by  harvesting  three 
deer,  and  at  the  party  by  eliminating  three  invitations.  That 
is  conservation!  .  .  .  and  every  living  thing  is  better  off  for 
it.  Overall,  hunting  is  the  best  tool  of  management  that 
conservation  has,  and  those  who  disagree  do  not  really 
understand  the  difference  between  conservation  and  pre- 
servation. 

Interviewer:  Can  anything  artificially  be  done  to  improve 
a  habitat  situation  for  deer  and  their  wildlife  neighbors? 
Newsom:  There  is  little  you  can  do  artifically,  and  when 
you  try  you  are  just  kidding  yourself  Remember  that  a 
range  has  a  carrying  capacity,  which  simply  means  that 
it  will  carry  so  many  animals  and  no  more  We  can  not 
tell  you  exactly  what  this  carrying  capacity  is  in  numbers 
of  animals,  but  we  can  tell  you  when  you  are  approaching 
It  by  the  condition  of  the  available  food  supplies  —  browss. 
Artificial  feeding  or  planting  sometimes  helps  by  making 
deer  easier  to  harvest,  but  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  increase  the  carrying  capacity  of  a  deer  range  by  artificial 
plantings  because  of  the  magnitude  of  planting  that  would 


be  necessary.  Therefore,  deer  have  to  be  managed  on  the 
limits  of  the  rarrving  range  and  that  is  the  only  way  it  can 
be  done. 

Interviewer:  Has  a  ratio  —  the  number  of  deer  to  a  range  — 
ever  been  established? 

Newsom:  Recommendations  have  been  made  on  many 
occasions  as  to  the  appropriate  number  to  be  carried  or 
harvested  on  a  particular  range,  based  primarily  on  range 
quality  (that  is,  the  relative  quantity  of  preferred  and  staple 
foods).  This  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do  though,  because  in 
the  southern  United  States  there  are  no  known  methods 
for  determining  deer  populations  precisely.  However,  deer 
overpopulation  danger  signals  are  easily  recognizable  by 


the  alert  deer  hunter  as  well  as  the  wildlife  manager  .  .  . 
browse  lines,  underweight  deer,  poor  antler  formation,  and 
low  fawn-to-doe  ratios.  When  you  see  conditions  such  as 
these,  you  l<now  it  is  time  for  a  new  management  program 
and  steps  should  be  taken  to  correct  the  problem. 
Interviewer:  Then  what  you  are  really  saying  is  that 
management  is  everybody's  business,  not  just  that  of  the 
wildlife  scientist? 
Newsom:  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  saying.  That  is  what 


I  have  been  saying  for  a  long  time.  But  most  important, 
that  is  what  has  been  happening  around  Louisiana.  Individ- 
uals, small  hunting  clubs,  large  sportsmen's  leagues,  and 
even  the  environmentalists,  are  realizing  this  fact.  Each 
member  of  the  outdoor  world  can  do  a  large  part  in  protect- 
ing the  range,  gauging  the  deer  herd,  observing  the  status 
of  the  species,  and  recognizing  what  must  be  done.  This 
job  of  management  over  the  50  years  past  has  greatly 
improved  in  awareness.  I  thinic  livestocl<  management  aided 
in  bringing  this  awareness  about, 
because  finally  the  hunter  and  his 
peers  realized  that  the  cattle  rancher 
did  not  kill  all  his  prime  bulls,  took  some 
of  his  cows,  and  worked  with  what 
rejects  he  had  left.  Inferiority  breeds 
inferiority.  Well,  they  saw  the  light  and 


Overprotecting  does  will  ruin  the 
reproductive  potential  of  the  herd. 
Newsom  contends.  Whenever  there 
are  enough  deer  to  hunt,  does  as  well 
as  bucks  ought  to  be  harvested. 

Although  there  is  little  to  be  done 
artificially  to  improve  deer  habitat, 
there  is  much  that  can  be  done  to 
improve  management  —  and 
management  is  everybody's  business. 


realized  that  deer  are  no  different  than  livestock.  And  if 
the  trend  continues,  and  I  hope  it  will, longevity  of  a  prime 
species  is  assured,  habitat  is  protected  in  every  aspect, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  to  see  hunters  who  harvest  trophy 
racks  via  a  three-year-old  buck  with  1 0  points! 
Interviewer:  Then  the  whole  matter  of  racks,  rations,  and 
heredity  hinges  on  involvement? 

Newsom.-  That's  smacking  the  nail  right  on  the  head.  Since 
1950,  biologists  and  wildlife  specialists  have  been  involved 
for  the  good  of  the  species  and  the  good  of  the  outdoors- 
man;  but  there  is  always  room  for  more  involvement.  I  think 
the  entire  ball  of  wax  rests  on  one  word  —  teamwork!  The 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  doing  its  part,  the  research  teams 
doing  theirs,  the  conservationist  doing  his,  the  organized 
sportsman  doing  his,  and  the  interested  individual  doing 
his ...  all  working  to  achieve  good  methods  of  management 
in  the  truest  form.  There's  that  word  "management"  again, 
but  with  it  is  connotated  nutrition,  and  genetics,  and  popu- 
lation, and  a  thousand  and  one  other  criteria.  Management 
is  important,  because,  friend,  without  it  .  .  ,  everyone  and 
everything  suffers. 
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Lake  Bistineau,  located  in  the  Northwest  Louisiana 
uplands,  is  an  impoundment  covering  approximately 
17,200  acres.  The  lake  was  created  in  1938  when 
an  earthen  dam  was  constructed  across  Bayou  Dor- 
cheat  approximately  ten  miles  west  ot  Ringgold,  Loui- 
siana. 

Fishing  in  Lake  Bistineau  was,  at  one  time,  very 
good.  However,  it  followed  the  typical  pattern  of  a 
stable  impoundment  and  gradually  declined.  For 
several  years,  with  the  exception  of  spring  spawning 
time,  fishing  was  at  a  low  ebb.  Several  management 
plans  for  water  level  fluctuation  to  increase  the  yield 
were  attempted  but  were  discontinued  after  one  or 
two  years  because  of  public  demand.  The  lake  is  now 
following  a  three  year  water  fluctuation  plan  that  has 
just  completed  the  first  year. 

Fishing  success  in  Lake  Bistineau  is  once  again 
becoming  common  talk  in  local  barber  shops,  sport- 
ing goods  stores,  and  even  in  other  areas  of  the  state. 
The  first  big  catches  begin  in  January  with  the  begin- 
ning of  "yo-yo  season".  During  January  and  February 
the  upper  one-third  of  Bistineau  resembles  a  busy 
city  on  Friday  and  Saturday  nights  with  the  twinkling 
of  flashlights  as  "yo-yo"  fishermen  tend  their  "yo- 
yos". A  typical  catch  will  include  black  crappie,  large- 
mouth  bass,  yellow  bass  and  three  species  of  bull- 
heads. This  is  a  short  duration  fishing  activity  lasting 
60-90  days  at  most.  However,  as  this  unique  method 
of  fishing  slows  down  bluegill  and  redear  sunfish 
begin  biting  as  the  spring  days  grow  warmer.  Angling 
tor  these  species  gets  better  and  better  until  a  peak 
period  is  reached  during  April  and  May  as  the  fish 
school  in  spawning  areas.  After  the  spawning  activi- 
ties sunfish  fishing  declines  but  many  ardent  "bream" 
fishermen  still  catch  "bragging  size  strings". 

While  all  this  is  going  on  there  is  one  "breed  of 
fishermen"  that  is  continually  fishing  his  way,  and 
will  not  fish  with  any  gear  other  than  with  casting 
or  spinning  tackle  with  artificial  lures.  This  is  the  bass 
fisherman.  These  fishermen  begin  to  catch  their  larg- 
est and  most  fish  the  last  week  in  February  as  the 
bass  come  to  shallow  water  seeking  spawning  sites. 
The  full  time  bass  fisherman  again  has  his  day  during 
the  months  of  June-September  when  schools  of  bass 
begin  feeding  on  small  threadfin  shad.  At  times  acres 


of  bass  can  be  seen  thrashing  the  water  feeding  on 
these  small  forage  fish.  It  is  during  this  time  that 
sometime  during  most  conversations  the  term  "the 
bass  are  schooling"  can  be  heard.  During  the  summer 
months  "bream"  fishing  becomes  almost  nil.  Black 
crappie  are  fished  for  only  by  expert  crappie  fisher- 
men. This  group  of  anglers  usually  sink  willow  mats 
along  channels  and  deep  sloughs  around  which  they 
fish. 

Boating  and  water  skiing  are  relatively  new  sports 
on  Bistineau.  In  the  past,  dense  cypress  brakes  and 
stubble  left  when  the  water  and  willow  oak  flats  were 
flooded  prevented  such  sports.  As  years  pass  more 
and  more  open  water  areas  appear.  Boaters  and 


skiiers  should,  however,  be  extremely  cautious.  Many 
of  the  areas  that  appear  to  be  large  open  bodies  of 
water  are  open  on  top  but  stubble  and  brush  are 
only  a  few  inches  under  the  surface.  Anyone  wanting 
to  use  Bistineau  for  a  skiing  and  boating  area  would 
be  wise  to  visit  the  lake  during  a  drawdown  period 
and  see  what  is  hidden  when  the  water  returns  to 
a  normal  level. 

Lake  Bistineau, once  a  great  fishing  lake. almost 
"died"  and  went  by  the  wayside.  With  continued 
cooperation  between  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  and  the  interested  public.  Lake  Bistineau 
can  once  again  contribute  to  Louisiana's  motto  of 
"A  Sportsman's  Paradise". 
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Left— Natural  baits  for  croaker  fishing  include 
shrimp,  crabs,  worms,  and  mollusks,  but  most 
croaker  anglers  prefer  using  a  chunk  of  shrimp 
attached  to  a  3/0  offset  hook. 

Lower  Left— Although  it  really  is  not  necessary, 
serious  fishermen  "concentrate"  just  as  hard  for 
croakers  as  they  do  for  speckled  trout. 

Below— The  fun  is  twice  as  nice  when  the  catch 
is  twice  as  good  —  "doubles,"  two  on  a  line,  is 
the  most  exciting  way  to  catch  croakers  .  .  .  and 
hardly  anyone  ever  complains  about  the  two-to- 
one  odds. 


Hardly  a  saltwater  angler 
anywhere  has  failed  to  experience 
the  plight  of  Harvey.  When 
speckled  trout  are  hitting,  catching 
a  croaker  is  a  pitiful  annoyance; 
but  when  the  only  thing  biting  are 
hardhead  catfish,  the  croaker  at 
hook's  barb  is  a  welcomed, 
scrappy  gamefish.  Some  anglers 
never  admit  fishing  for  croakers; 
but  some  fishermen  attest  they 
actually  rig  baits  just  for  them.  And 
there  are  those  who  say  they  won't 
eat  croakers;  but  there  are  others 
who  say  croakers  rolled  in  corn 
meal  and  fried  can't  be  surpassed 
for  sweetness. 

If  you  poll  saltwater  fishermen, 
you  will  find  that  "croakers  are 
different  things  to  different 
people."  Probably,  the  Atlantic 
croaker,  the  hardhead  (as  they  call 
it  up  north),  the  golden  croaker,  or 
whatever  you  cuss  it  out  to  be  has 
an  appeal  more  factioned  than  any 
other  fish  in  the  aqua  kingdom. 
The  species  is  liked  and  hated, 
desired  and  rejected,  wished  for 
and  cursed,  sought  after  and 
ignored,  and  rigged  for  and  settled 
for .  .  .  but  never  simultaneously.  In 
spite  of  it  being  a  game  fish,  why 
it  fails  to  enjoy  the  same  attraction 
as  the  speckled  trout,  or  the 
flounder,  or  the  redfish,  is  not 
determined.  It  just  doesn't. 

Actually,  when  you  get  right  to 
it  croakers  could  also  be  called 
"just-as-soon"  fish  —  anglers  just 
as  soon  fish  for  something  else  as 
croakers.  But  then,  that  is  not 
entirely  true.  There  are  fishermen 
who  purposefully  rig  tackle  just  for 
croakers.  Not  only  do  these 
individuals  rank  the  species  high 
on  the  edibility  chart,  but  they 
class  it  "competitive"  on  the 
fighting-fish  roster. 

According  to  McClane's  Fishing 
Encyclopedia,  the  Atlantic 
croaker  —  his  preferred  name  even 
though  it  is  certain  you  have  called 
him  worse  —  extends  from  the 
West  Indies  to  the  southwest  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to  Argentina.  Study 
indicates  the  fish's  temperate 
distribution  ordinarily  extends  from 
Rhode  Island  to  Cape  Kennedy, 
throughout  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
from  Tampa  Bay  to  the  southern 
Gulf  of  Campeche. 


That  is  all  impressive  enough, 
true;  but  in  fisherman's  language 
little  other  than  that  is  known 
about  the  Atlantic  croaker, 
probably  because  the  species  is 
not  as  desirable  as  others  in  the 
game  class. 

What  is  known  about  the 
croaker?  Well,  its  identification  is 
exact  —  it  is  white  to  silvery  gray 
along  its  dorsal  (back),  with  lines 
running  vertically  down  the  sides, 
giving  the  species  a  somewhat 
spotted  effect.  The  underside  of 
the  croaker  is  white,  accented  only 
by  gold-colored  fins.  Further  study 
shows  that  when  spawning,  the 
fish  appears  to  take  on  a  rusty 
yellow  coloration,  possibly  lending 
to  the  name  golden  croaker.  The 
anatomy  of  its  mouth  confirms  it  is 
a  bottom-feeder. 

Its  life  history?  Still  incompletely 
known,  researchers  say.  Croakers 
are  said  to  be  important  as  food 
fish  and  are  listed  as  game  fish; 
research  proves  that  some 
postlarval  and  juvenile  migration 
into  estuaries  takes  place  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  area;  consensus 
believes  adults  move  out  into 
deeper  and  warmer  waters  in 
winter,  and  closer  inland  during 
summer;  and  it  is  known  that  along 
the  Texas  coast  adults  spawn  from 
mid-October  into  November  in  the 
open  gulf  near  the  passes. 
McClane  additionally  writes  that 
along  the  Gulf  Coast,  most  Atlantic 
croakers  spawn  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year.  Adults,  he  notes, 
rarely  reach  more  than  two  or 
three  pounds  along  the  Southern 
coast  and  are  considerably  smaller 
than  the  four  to  five  pound 
whoppers  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
area. 

Diet  consists  mainly  of  shrimp, 
crabs,  worms,  and  mollusks,  which 
croakers  feed  upon  on  the  bottom. 
Abundant  in  Louisiana,  the 
species  is  found  over  shallow 
sandy  bottoms  not  far  from 
estuaries.  Primarily  a  saltwater 
species,  some  do  enter  brackish 
water  lakes,  canals,  and  inlets,  too. 
Biologically,  the  croaker  belongs 
to  the  family  Sciaenidae,  the  same 
family  to  which  belongs  the  drum, 
and  is  so  named  because  of  its 
specialized  drumming  muscle 


Gulf  of  Mexico  waters  tiave 
produced  some  real  whoppers  for 
ttie  Louisiana  Fish  Records  chart. 


(usually  only  in  the  male)  which, 
through  quick  pulsating 
contractions  of  the  swim  bladder, 
produces  an  intricate  "croaking" 
sound  that  can  be  heard  over 
some  distance. 

What  basic  scientific  information 
there  is  on  the  croaker  is  being 
expanded  and  supplemented  by 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  investigation. 
Fisheries  biologist  Guthrie  Perry  of 
the  commission's  refuge  division 
has  conducted  several 
experimentation  studies  on  the 
croaker,  and  all  show  good 
indications. 

Working  from  the  angle  that  the 
croaker  is  an  outstanding  food 
fish.  Perry  and  his  colleagues 
evaluated  the  species  along  lines 
of  seafood  commercialism.  In 
pond  culture,  recording  data  for  a 
period  of  approximately  200  days, 
the  biologists  found  that  the  better 
ponds  yielded  market-size  croakers 
in  the  300-fish-pounds-per-acre 
category.  Moreover,  Perry  noted, 
these  croakers  were  not  control-fed 
as  are  catfish  in  cultivated  ponds,  a 
condition  which  suggests  the 
species  would  do  quite  well  in 
commercial  operations. 

"I  feel  that  with  proper  care  and 
feeding  in  cultivation,"  he  added, 
"croaker  ponds  high  in  nutrition 
could  yield  one-pound  croakers  in 
one  year  and  two-pound  croakers 
in  two  years,  a  very  favorable 
result  when  you're  working  to 
produce  marketable  fish. 

"And  as  far  as  food  value  is 
concerned,  a  recent  study 
conducted  by  Texas  A  &  M 
University,  where  taste,  texture, 
and  appearance  grading  criteria  for 
the  study,  the  croaker  was  listed 
comparable  in  flavor  to  the 
pompano.  So  you  can  see  how  a 
seafood  market  —  and  there  is 
already  a  big  market  for  croaker 
along  the  east  coast  —  for  these  fish 
can  be  established  in  Louisiana!  I 
believe  the  more  we  learn  about  the 
croaker,  the  more  successful  all 
avenues  of  endeavor  will  be.  And 
everything, this  far,  looks  favorable." 

Naturally,  "croaker  for  sale"  at 
thirty  cents  a  pound  is  one  road  to 
species  popularity;  but  the  other 
road,  the  most  exciting  and 


Joseph  D.  Toups,  Jr.  landed  this  4-pound  14-ounce 
croaking  giant  in  1966.  It  occupies  sixth  place  on  the 
Louisiana  charts,  five  slots  below  Douglas  J. 
Bernard's  8-pound  record-breaker. 


entertaining  one,  is  the 
do-it-yourself  road,  the  road  of  the 
angler,  who  is  not  only  rewarded 
fine  eating  but  fine  fishing  as  well. 

Pelican  State  fishermen  do 
admit  a  fondness  for  fighting  "bull 
croakers"  which  seem  to  move 
into  Louisiana  waters  late  in  the 
fall.  Although  these  bigger  fish  are 
scrappy  fighters  and  when  they 
bite  in  doubles,  two  on  a  line,  the 
fun  is  twice  as  nice,  the  "bulls"  are 
not  bulls  (connotated  to  mean 
male)  at  all,  but  females. 

All  along  the  state's  coast, 
croakers  can  be  caught  usually 
year  'round.  Therefore,  even 
though  the  species  may  not  be 
what  the  fisherman  is  angling  for, 
it  is  a  good  bet  that  any  eating-size 
croakers,  for  the  most  part,  won't 
be  tossed  back  overboard. 

Croaker  fishing  is  made  a  lot 
more  exciting  if  you  angle  for  them 
properly.  Because  they  are  bottom 
feeders,  croakers  should  be  fished 
flush  bottom,  as  a  rule.  The  most 
common  terminal  rig  is  made  as 
follows:  attach  to  the  end  of  the 
main  line  a  sinker  sufficient 
enough  to  take  your  bait  to  the 
bottom,  but  not  too  heavy  to 
subdue  sensation  of  the  fish's  bite. 
Then  attach  to  the  line  above  the 
sinker  two  leaders  (each  about 


nine  inches  long),  separated  from 
each  other  about  twelve  inches 
along  the  main  line. 

Because  you  will  fish  bottom, 
and  usually  with  market  bait,  swivel 
pins  should  connect  the  hook  to 
the  leader  and  the  leader  to  the 
main  line.  A  No.  3/0  offset  hook  is 
preferred  by  most  fishermen  out 
after  croakers,  but  whichever  hook 
size  you  use  be  sure  the  leaders 
are  rigged  as  to  prevent  the  baited 
hooks  (especially  the  lower  one) 
from  dragging  bottom.  Leaving 
about  two  inches  between  the 
bottom  hook  and  the  sinker  will 
eliminate  this  problem.  Variations 
to  this  rig  are  acceptable  (use  of 
beads  or  squidding-line  leader  or 
trolling-wire  leaders  or  whatever), 
but  for  croakers  basic  rigging  as 
described  generally  is 
recommended. 

Modern  technique  also  includes 
use  of  some  artificial  lures  in 
conjunction  with  market  bait  for 
croakers.  Shad  rigs,  polyethylene 
beetle  baits,  spinner  baits,  plastic 
shrimptails,  and  other  assorted 
artificials  used  in  combination  with 
market  bait  are  all  effective  for 
croaker  fishing. 

Since  croakers  are  spunky 
fighters  (especially  when  you 
catch  doubles),  you  will  increase 


The  croaker  is  acclaimed  a  scrappy  fighter,  but  it  gets  even 
scrappier  when  anglers  strain  muscle  to  bring  it  to  the  surface 
from  120  feet  of  gulf  water.  Croaker  fishing  is  popular  year 
'round  at  the  offshore  rigs. 


Of  course,  fishing  is  only  half  the  pleasure  -  the  other  half  is 
rolling  a  croaker  catch  in  corn  meal  and  dining  on  golden-fned 
fish  to  please  the  most  discriminating  palate. 


the  gamefish  situation  by  limiting 
yourself  to  light  tackle.  And  no 
matter  what  sophisticated, 
trout-only  anglers  say,  croaker 
fishing  affords  just  as  much 
excitement  as  fishing  other 
species  because  when  croakers 
bite  they  bite  fast  and  furious, 
leaving  hardly  a  spare  moment  for 
a  time  out. 

Catching  fish,  any  kind  of  fish, 
brings  smiles  and  jubilation  to  the 
most  staunch  angler;  but  cleaning 
the  catch  turns  the  look  of 
jubilation  into  a  frown  of 
despondency.  A  trout,  with  its 
elongated  shape,  is  easy  to  fillet; 
but  a  croaker,  because  of  its 
flattened  eliptical  width,  is  not 
ideally  suited  for  the  filleting  knife. 
However,  there  is  an  easy  way  to 
clean  a  croaker. 

Scale  the  entire  fish  thoroughly. 
Then  holding  the  croaker  upside 
down,  cut  through  with  a  sharp 
knife  from  the  anal  fin  to  the  head, 
taking  out  the  entire  oily  belly 
section  of  the  fish  and,  with  it, 
most  of  the  rib  bones.  This  method 
allows  for  easy  washing  and  makes 
the  fish  simpler  to  cornmeal.  Fry  to 
a  golden  brown  taste  treat,  the 
best  recipe  for  cooking  croaker. 

Of  course,  speckle  fishing  takes 
more  angling  technique,  redfishing 
requires  more  diligence  in 
handling,  and  pompano  angling 
calls  for  a  special  touch  required 
to  hook  the  nibblers;  but  if  you 
want  to  go  fishing,  want  to  tell  your 
friends  how  fast  the  fish  were 
biting,  want  to  exercise  every 
muscle  in  your  arms  bringing  fish 
aboard,  and  want  to  assure 
yourself  many  fried  fish  meals  after 
just  one  trip  afloat,  you  will  want 
to  try  your  hand  at  fishing  for 
croakers. 

or  Harvey  may  have  been 
happier  landing  speckled  trout,  but 
he  really  wasn't  too  put  out  about 
boating  croakers.  Chances  are  if 
you  asked  him  now  how  his  fishing 
trip  went,  he  would  tell  you  all 
about  the  fun  he  had,  and  the 
good  bites  he  missed,  and  the  wild 
excitement  of  the  doubles,  and  the 
ice  chest  full  of  fish  he  took  home, 
and  how  good  the  fish  were  fried. 
He'd  tell  you  all  this  because  that's 
what  a  croaker  is! 


Editor's  Note:  A  new  department 
which  will  appear  regularly  in  the 
Louisiana  Conservationist  maga- 
zine is  "We  Get  Letters.  . . ."  It  is 
provided  as  a  service  to  interest  the 
Louisiana  sportsman  and  to  give 
him  information  in-depth  concern- 
ing subjects  about  which  he  would 
like  to  learn  more.  Readers  inter- 
ested in  submitting  letters  to  this 
department  should  address  all 
queries  to  Letters  Editor,  Louisiana 
Conservationist,  400  Royal  Street, 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana  70130. 
Please  include  your  name  and 
address. 


Dear  Editor: 

I  read  in  the  magazine  some  time 
ago  ttiat  the  striped  bass  were 
coming  back,  but  that's  the  last  I 
heard  of  the  program.  Is  there  any 
further  word  on  how  the  stripers 
are  doing  in  Louisiana? 
Sincerely, 
T.  Williamson 
DeRidder,  La. 

Dear  Mr.  Williamson, 

Our  biologists  attest  that  the 
program  is  making  excellent 
progress  in  the  state.  Having 
begun  —  the  restocking  program, 
that  is,  because  Louisiana 
originally  had  striped  bass  in  its 
waters  prior  to  the  1 950's  —  in 
1965,  the  overall  striper  plan  has 
yielded  fish  large  enough  to  be 
caught  on  rod  and  reel. 

Here  are  the  statistics:  in  1 972, 
a  twenty-eight  pounder  was  landed 
below  the  Three  Rivers  Game 
Management  Area,  where  the 
Atchafalya,  Red,  and  Mississippi 
rivers  merge;  in  March,  1972,  a  five 
pounder  was  caught  in  the 
Tchefuncta  River;  at  various  other 
dates  in  1 972,  stripers  were  boated 
in  Lake  Borgne(five  pounds),  in 
Pearl  River  at  Angle  (two  pounds), 
the  mouth  of  Pearl  River  (five 
pounds),  and,  in  1 973,  at  South 
Pass  of  the  Mississippi  River  (eight 
pounds)  Of  course,  Toledo  Bend 
is  doing  great! 

The  stocking  which  has  been 
done  around  the  state  is  expected 
to  produce  even  more  and  greater 
catches  of  striped  bass  in  the 
future.  So  your  outlook,  at  this 
point,  is  enlightening. 


Dear  Editor, 

I  have  heard  many  answers  from 
many  persons  and  each  one 
seems  to  conflict  with  the  other;  so 
I  am  writing  to  ask  you  what  the 
correct  answer  to  the  question  is. 
Every  summer,  I  find  some  small 
worms  in  a  few  of  the  fish  I  catch. 
What  are  these  worms  and  are 
they  harmful  to  humans  if  eaten 
undetected  with  the  fish? 

Thank  you, 

W.  Shanafeld 

Baton  Rouge 

Dear  Mr,  Shanafeld, 

Prolonged  investigative  study 
has  proved  conclusively  that  the 
worms  to  which  you  are  referring 
are  no  more  than  parasites  in  fish. 
According  to  Carl  J.  Sindermann, 
author  of  "Principal  Diseases  of 
Marine  Fish,"  the  worms  have  a 
host  of  scientific  names,  but  when 
you  boil  it  all  down  it  comes  out 
meaning  mere  parasite. 

Just  as  humans  are  susceptible 
to  germs,  fish  are  susceptible  to 
parasites.  Most  commonly  the 
worms  are  found  in  the  flesh  of 
such  species  as  white  trout, 
speckled  trout,  drum,  and 
sheepshead,  but  there  could  be 
parasites  in  almost  any  species. 

As  far  as  harmful  to  humans 
goes,  no  matter  what  the  answer 
there  are  some  who  because  of 
the  word  "worm"  would  never  eat 
the  species  I  have  named.  But  to 
answer  your  question,  "No,  the 
presence  of  the  parasites  do 
nothing  to  harm  the  edibility  of  the 
meat."  Biology  knows  of  no  marine 
parasite  which  will  harm  the 
human  as  long  as  the  flesh  of  the 
host  is  cooked.  In  short,  if  you 
cook  fish  well,  parasites  don't 
count.  After  all,  humans  don't  give 
fish  colds,  do  they? 


Dear  Editor, 

We  chunky  guys  have  a  hard 
time  with  pirogues  during  duck 
season  and  an  equally  hard  time 
using  pirogues  for  bass  fishing  in 
those  small  cuts  where  the  big 
ones  hide.  I  was  thinking  about 
buying  another  kind  of  boat  that 
would  suit  my  purpose,  and  I  was 
thinking  seriously  about  a  canoe. 
What  would  you  suggest  in  the 
way  of  a  lightweight  boat?  And  is 
a  canoe  taboo  for  ducks  and  bass? 

Sincerely, 

J.  J.  Bardin 

Ponchatoula 

Dear  Mr.  Bardin, 

A  canoe  absolutely  is  not  taboo 
for  duck  hunting  and  bass  fishing, 
because  I  feel  there  are  those  of 
"us"  who  need  a  boat  a  little  more 
stable  (I  like  to  eat,  too!).  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  current 
trend  to  canoes  for  hunting  and 
fishing,  and  many  manufacturers 
are  building  craft  just  for  that 
purpose. 

As  far  as  what  I  suggest  in  the 
way  of  boats,  I  would  be  hesitant 
to  make  such  a  recommendation 
because  outdoor  convenience  is  a 
matter  of  individual  preference. 
Only  you  can  know  what  your 
needs  are,  but  I  can  tell  you  that 
canoes  for  hunting  and  fishing  are 
not  unusual  choices 


In  recent  years  the  entire  image  of  those  once 
known  as  "game  wardens"  has  changed.  Today,  all  for  the 
betterment  of  hunting,  fishing,  and  conservation  come  .  .  . 


The 
NEW  PALADINS 
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Modern-day  wildlife  agents  are  lauded  for  diligence 
in  doing  a  job  which  requires  dedication  to  basic 
principJes  of  true  conservation. 


The  new  paladin  is  highly  skilled,  a  member 
of  a  proficient  team. 


BY  FRANK  DAVIS 


There  is  a  rather  old  poster  that  pops  up  peri- 
odically here  and  there,  sometimes  on  calendars, 
showing  a  callous-looking  man  spying  from 
behind  a  tree  in  sinister  anticipation  at  two  small 
boys  fishing  from  a  river  bank.  Of  course,  nailed 
to  the  tree  is  a  sign  reading,  "No  Fishing!" 

Obviously,  the  picture  tells  the  thousand 
words  it  is  supposed  to,  because  it  depicts  that 
at  any  moment  this  vile,  vicious  warden  will 
pounce  from  behind  the  tree  like  a  cat  on  a 
defenseless  mouse,  write  the  boys  a  ticket,  take 
away  their  fishing  poles,  and  reprimand  them 
stoutly  for  committing  a  no-no. 

Thankfully,  this  was  the  image  of  yesteryear. 


long  gone  from  today's  outdoor  environment. 
Modern  philosophies  changed  all  that.  The  game 
agent  of  today  is  not  so  interested  in  autograph- 
ing citations,  then  going  home  to  a  fattening 
supper  of  grits,  cornpone,  and  fatback.  Although 
wildlife  outlaws  disagree  soundly,  for  obvious 
reasons,  the  modern-day  game  agent,  the  new 
paladin,  as  he  is  called,  would  much  rather  hand 
out  commendations  over  citations. 

Any  outdoorsman  will  verify  that  the  more 
support  an  agent  receives  from  the  hunter,  the 
fisherman,  the  conservationist,  the  camper,  and 
everyone  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  the 
better  the  total  picture  for  everyone  involved. 
One  could  even  go  so  far  to  say  that  cooperation 


is  the  sole  condition  upon  which 
trie  foundation  of  conservation, 
in  all  its  glory,  is  supported. 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  has  in  its 
enforcement  division  over  250 
men  and  women  who  would 
prefer  becoming  highly  skilled  in 
commendation  distribution,  and 
it  appears  that  this  is  coming 
about.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
citations  are  no  longer  issued. 
They  are,  and  unfortunately  in 
1972  the  number  of  citations 
increased  by  approximately 
1,800  statewide,  proving  that 
enforcement  is  definitely  neces- 
sary to  keep  conservation  prin- 
ciples productive. 

But  it  is  enlightening  to  know 
that  a  zeon-times-1,800  verbal 
commendations  were  bestowed 
upon  hunters,  fishermen,  and 
other  outdoorsmen  in  1972.  And 
that,  game  agents  say,  is  what 
makes  wildlife  enforcement  so 
downright  enjoyable. 

Mike  Hogan,  chief  of  the  com- 
mission's enforcement  division, 
feels  the  change  in  awareness 
toward  agent-sportsman  coop- 
eration is  contagious. 

"I've  noticed  more  and  more 
of  it  in  past  years,"  he  explained, 
"where  this  ecological-environ- 
mental outdoor  attitude  is 
becoming  greatly  pronounced. 
Sure,  we'll  always  have  the  out- 
law around,  but  in  this  now  era 
you  have  the  outdoors  man  who 
is  interested  enough  to  become 
involved,  particularly  good 
when  his  involvement  aids  the 
game  agent. 

"Our  men  in  the  field  have  got 
great  support  in  all  areas  of 
Louisiana  from  these  conserv- 
ation-minded, want-to-be-sure- 
of-resources-for-tomorrow 
hunters  and  fishermen  who  are 
genuinely  concerned.  These 
individuals  are  written  off  as 
potential  law  violators;  they 
wouldn't  break  game  laws  if 
game  laws  weren't  enforced. 
And  these  persons,  who  number 


in  the  vast  majority,  are  the  ones 
who  make  the  agent's  job  more 
easy  to  accomplish  and  twice  as 
rewarding,  as  well  as  their  own 
outdoor  insurance  more  profit- 
able in  premium  return.  No  mat- 
ter how  you  cut  it,  if  the  sports- 
man helps  the  agent,  he's  helping 
himself  ten  times  over." 

Lending  even  more  to  this 
cooperation  theme  is  the  up- 
swinging trend  in  mass  partici- 
pation. Where  once  the  individ- 
ual alone  was  concerned,  now 
the    coalition    of    individuals. 


together  in  unity  of  a  sports- 
men's league,  is  furthering  the 
process  of  enforcement.  Whole 
clubs  echo  enforcement;  they 
want  the  resources  protected; 
they  work  to  see  that  the  agent 
is  aided  in  every  way.  Standing 
in  proof  of  this  argument  is  the 
formation  of  a  southeast  Loui- 
siana sportsmen's  league  which 
consisted  in  its  originality  of 
outlaws  who  realized  what  their 
poaching  was  doing  to  wildlife. 
"We  ought  to  start  helping  the 
enforcement     agents,"     they 


Aware  of  the  importance  of  understanding  the 
outdoor  world,  today's  game  agents  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  Louisiana's  youth.  The  best 
opportunities,  they  agree,  arise  "on  the  job"  in  the 
field. 


Lloyd  Poissenot 
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agreed,  "before  we  won't  have 
anything  left  to  hunt.  This  out- 
lawing ain't  gonna  get  it!" 

Many  leagues  strive  to  impress 
upon  its  members  and  potential 
members  that  there  is  more  to 
conservation  and  enforcement 
than  one  man  dressed  in  uniform 
working  to  stop  all  the  violations 
around.  These  clubs  preach  — 
and  are  heard!  —  that  enforce- 
ment is  everybody's  job. 

Just  recently  in  a  barber  shop, 
a  proverbial  archives  for  exag- 
gerated hunting  and  fishing  tales, 
one  patron  was  boasting  about 
his  illegal  activities.  Surprisingly 
enough,  although  there  was  a 
game  agent  waiting  for  a  haircut, 
it  was  not  the  game  agent  who 


lashed  out  at  the  braggart,  but 
every  other  individual  in  the 
shop,  proof  that  enforcement  is 
of  prime  concern  to  every 
serious  sportsman. 

Hogan  likened  the  trend  to  a 
fraternity  of  sorts,  where  the 
specially  trained  wildlife  agent 
is  the  leader  of  the  clan  and 
everyone  in  the  outdoor  broth- 
erhood is  a  pledge.  "As  long  as 
the  fraternity  stays  in  business," 
he  notes  with  enthusiasm,  "it  all 
is  bound  to  get  better  for  every 
member." 

Without  a  doubt,  enforcement 
is  the  primary  tool  of  wildlife 
management.  Whether  a  person 


The  greatest  part  of  the  new  paladin's  effort  is  spent 
in  the  field,  seeing  to  it  that  Louisiana's  game  laws 
are  enforced  and  Louisiana's  outdoorsmen  have  the 
service  conservation  requires  .  . . 
. .  .  and  true  sportsmen  are  giad  to  know  that  he  — 
likr  a  qnnd  frionrf  —  is  around! 


Enforcement  supervisors  say  the 
turning  point  in  the  wildlife  ogent's 
image  came  when  a  cooperative 
working  relationsliip  was 
established  between  the  agent  and 
the  outdoorsman. 

talks  deer,  turkey,  rabbit,  squir- 
rel, or  any  other  game,  enforce- 
ment is  that  which  will  insure 
species  longevity. 

Take  the  case  of  turkey  re- 
stocking and  transplanting:  the 
wildlife  agent  plays  an  impor- 
tant role  because  it  is  up  to  him 
(and  his  pledges!)  to  protect  the 
restocking.  To  the  outlaw,  re- 
stocked turkey  means  nothing 
more  than  a  lot  of  additional 
turkeys  to  hunt  illegally;  but  to 
the  enforcement  supporters,  re- 
stocked turkeys  mean  many 
years  of  prime  turkey  season. 

As  one  hunter  put  it,  'Tt's  like 
walking  "cross  a  desert  with  a 
canteen  of  water  —  you  can 
drink  it  all  in  one  day  and  it  will 
quench  your  thirst  well,  but  wait 
'til  tomorrow;  it's  a  whole  new 
and  painful  ball  game!" 

The  true  sportsman  prefers 
solid  conservation,  strict  enfor- 
cement, and  scientific  manage- 
ment. And  what  is  more  impor- 
tant, he  works  to  promote  this 


status  quo. 

Today's  game  agent  appre- 
ciates all  the  public  backing, 
recognizing  its  potentiality  for 
unparalleled  success  in  enforce- 
ment and  management.  But  this 
cooperation  was  not  evolution- 
ary and  certainly  not  accidental; 
it  was  achieved  by  labor  and 
initiative. 

The  out-dated  "game  warden" 
image  first  had  to  be  completely 
abolished.  There  could  be  no 
cooperation  in  general  with  a 
personage  who  skulked  from 
tree  to  tree,  screaming,  "Ah-ah! 
Fishing  without  a  license,  eh?" 

It  was  believed  that  there  had 
to  be  more  to  the  wildlife  agent 
than  a  truant  officer  caricature 
rushing  around  hither  and  dither 
with  a  citation  book  and  ball 
point  pen.  Was  this  all  the  "game 
warden"  was  to  the  public?  Was 
this  the  symbolism  he  was  to 
convey? 

Communication,  it  was  found, 
was  the  missing  link  in  the 
overall  cooperation  theorem. 
The  agent  reversed  his  tech- 
niques and  asked  for  coopera- 
tion from  the  sportsman,  instead 
of  putting  every  sportsman  in  the 
outlaw  classification.  Finally, 
recognizing  the  genuine  plea,  the 


sportsman  gave  his  support 
readily,  and  the  out-moded 
"game  warden"  took  on  a  new 
image,  one  of  paladin,  a  noble 
champion  warrior  who  would 
strive  relentlessly  to  serve  the 
outdoorsman  in  his  aims  to  con- 
serve the  natural  heritage. 

This  long  evolvement  finalized 
after  the  agent  established 
working  relations  with  sports- 
men, attended  their  meetings, 
spoke  in  behalf  of  enforcement 
and  what  it  achieves,  helped  the 
outdoorsman  with  his  problems, 
and  worked  quickly  to  resolve 
any  infringement  on  the  right  of 
the  hunter,  the  camper,  the  fish- 
erman, and  others. 

His  job  is  complex  now  — 
ticket  writer,  still,  to  the  outlaw, 
public  field  representative  to  the 
commission,  teacher  to  the 
novice,  consultant  to  the  experi- 
enced, mediator  to  the  factions, 
and  workhorse  to  those  who 
complain  yet  assist  him. 

For  him  enforcement  is  a 
twenty-four  hour  job  for  which 
he  works  long  hours  for  short 
pay,  helps  the  hunter  and  fisher- 
man and  conservationist,  takes 
interest  in  youth  activities,  goes 
anywhere  and  does  anything 
required  to  do  a  first-rate  job  of 
enforcing  wildlife  laws  for  his 
brotherhood,  which  considers 
them  so  important. 

As  one  hunter  phrased  it,  "We 
look  at  today's  agent  as  our 
friend.  We  surely  wouldn't  break 
any  laws  because  first,  it  just 
isn't  good  sportsmanship,  and 
secondly,  we  don't  want  to  put 
our  friend  in  a  spot." 

At  last  count,  the  new  paladins 
have  many  friends  —  1972  statis- 
tics show  that  in  Louisiana 
342,846  fishing  licenses  were 
sold,  and  336,691  hunting 
licenses  were  sold.  No  matter 
how  you  look  at  it,  that  is  one 
awfully  big  fraternity  of  com- 
mon interest  and  cooperation. 
And  it's  getting  bigger  all  the 
time. 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  DUANE  RAVER.  JH 


FISH  OF  LOUISIANA 


This  huge,  beautiful  marine  fish  is  held 
in  high  esteem  by  sportsfishermen  all 
over  the  world  because  of  size  and 
spectacular  fighting  spirit.  It  is  also 
sought  by  many  commercial  fishermen 
for  its  fine  quality  meat. 

Japanese  longliners,  a  very  sore  and 
controversial  point  among  sports- 
fishermen,  report  the  blue  marlin  is  the 
largest  of  all  marlin  species,  reaching 
weights  over  2,000  pounds.  Sports 
anglers  have  had  different  experiences 
and  their  records  put  the  blue  second 
to  the  black  in  the  rod  and  reel  class. 
The  record  blue,  according  to  Mc- 
Clane's  Fishing  Encyclopedia,  is  pre- 
sently 1,002  pounds  and  was  caught 
off  the  coast  of  Hawaii.  The  giant  blues 
are  apparently  creatures  of  the  high 
seas,  as  the  longliners  note  that  most 
of  the  bigger  fish  of  this  species  come 
from  far  offshore. 

The  back  of  the  blue  marlin  is  usually 
a  dark  gray-blue  with  the  upper  sides 
bluish  with  silvery  white  lower  sides  and 
belly.  The  sides  of  the  body  are  also 
usually  marked  with  a  series  of  light 
colored  vertical  bars,  but  these  are 
never  as  prominent  as  those  on  a 
striped  marlin  and  they  tend  to  fade 
rapidly  after  the  fish  has  been  removed 
from  the  water.  When  hooked  or 
excited,  vertical  lavender  stripes 
appear  on  the  sides. 

Often  a  "blue"  will  turn  a  beautiful 
bronze  color  when  it  dies,  but  the  hue 
will  fade  in  a  short  time  leaving  the  fish 
an  almost  uniform  dark  slate  blue.  Pre- 
sently, a  great  deal  of  information  is  not 
available  on  the  migration  of  this  great 
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game  fish,  but  scientists  and  fishermen 
are  working  together  in  an  extensive 
tagging  program  which  may  solve  many 
mysteries  surrounding  the  marlin.  The 
bill  or  spear  of  the  blue  marlin  generally 
is  almost  a  smooth  oval,  more  so  than 
those  found  on  other  marlins,  and  in 
the  very  large  blue  marlins  it  appears 
to  be  much  longer. 

This  is  due  to  a  peculiar  growth  rela- 
tionship between  upper  and  lower  jaws 
in  the  species.  The  lower  jaw,  in  mature 
fish,  does  not  grow  as  fast  as  the  upper; 
hence  the  bill  seems  to  be  longer  than 
in  other  species. 

Seldom  do  males  exceed  300 
pounds.  Consequently,  all  the  biggest 
blue  marlin  are  almost  always  females. 
Males  in  the  Pacific  reportedly  range 
in  the  200-255  pound  class.  Paren- 
thetically, this  is  the  region  from  which 
come  the  biggest  females.  Apparent 
migration  patterns  indicate  that  the 
blue  marlin  moves  in  a  north-south 
direction  according  to  the  season  of 
the  year,  moving  away  from  the  equator 
in  warmer  months  and  back  again  in 
cooler  months.  It  appears  these  find- 
ings hold  true  for  both  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  Oceans. 

Research  indicates  that  the  fish 
basically  are  carnivores  of  fish  and 
cephalopods,  with  fish  probably  being 
favored  over  squid  and  octopus  in  most 
of  the  range.  Larger  blues  show  a 


definite  favoritism  for  tuna  and  bonita 
and  in  some  instances  young  broadbill 
swordfish  have  been  found  in  the  mar- 
lin stomachs. 

Sportsfishermen  pursue  marlin  by 
trolling  ballyhoo,  mullet,  flying  fish,  and 
strip  bait,  but  on  occasion  they  use 
feathered  jigs  and  other  artificial  lures 
with  some  success.  Trolling  tactics  are 
usually  to  try  and  get  the  bait  to  skip 
across  water  at  just  the  right  enticing 
speed.  Experience,  heavy  tackle,  and 
plenty  of  stamina  are  musts  when 
fighting  these  majestic  monsters.  The 
presence  of  blue  marlin  along  the 
Louisiana  coast  was  discovered  by 
researchers  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  early  in  the  mid-Fifties  while 
searching  for  tuna  in  commercial 
quantities. 

Now,  sportsfishermen  from  all  over 
the  country  come  to  fish  the  waters  off 
the  Mississippi  River  Delta,  where  the 
100  fathom  line  curves  in  closer  to 
Southwest  Pass  and  South  Pass  than 
anywhere  in  the  Gulf,  a  translation  of 
good  marlin  waters. 

Records  show  that  the  first  blue  mar- 
lin in  Louisiana  was  boated  on  July  14, 
1958.  It  was  a  small  one  by  today's 
standards  —  only  180  pounds  —  but  it 
got  the  ball  rolling  and  the  momentum 
accelerates  every  year.  Presently,  Alvin 
Duvernay,  a  member  of  the  New 
Orleans  Big  Game  Fishing  Club,  a 
group  which  has  pioneered  and  fos- 
tered this  great  fishing  off  South  Pass, 
holds  the  state  marlin  record  with  a 
beautiful  886-pound  giant  boated  in 
August,  1969. 
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